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Baker assured my brother-in-law that some day he intended to go
to the Foreign Office to explain to them that all Sir John Thurston's
misdeeds had been ascribed to him!
I attended the Council meeting that day. For the first time we went
through the treaty section by section. The King astonished me.
Making an excuse, he left us, and from the next room came the tap of
a typewriter. He returned with a typed list of proposed amendments.
To Section 2 he wanted to add, " And the Queen undertakes never to
seize die islands." Next he wanted a proviso that Europeans working
for the Tongan Government should be amenable to the Tongan courts
and punished according to the Tongan Code. The third was that he
should be allowed to appoint a representative and discuss matters with
our Vice-ConsuL To this I made no objection, but I told the King
that no European would be amenable to Tongan courts for crimes
and, as to seizing the country, I pointed out that we might have seized
it at any moment during the 127 years since Captain Cook, and to
insert such a clause would be insulting. He looked rather foolish and
asked me to send them a new draft with all the amendments. I said
that I would not consent to an adjournment for more than twenty-four
hours.
I went to see another old friend, Watkin, the Wesleyan minister.
We talked of High Commissioners and, seeing that he had generally
appeared before them to answer some charge made against him,
" High Commissioners I Have Known " was not altogether a happy
choice! In the course of conversation about church disputes he told
me that last Sunday a preacher said that the " Chief from Britain "
was still in Tonga; that the country was about to fall to England, and
that the Free Church people had better be quick and return to the old
fold before the door was shut. I told him that I should be glad if he
would dissipate the ridiculous idea of annexation.
When we met next day I found that the King had not allowed his
Ministers to read the treaty amendments. We adjourned to the dining-
room to have a table to write upon. The last time I had sat at this
table was when I was working to maintain the absolute independence
of Tonga: I was now commissioned to limit it in the interests of the
Tongans themselves. For a moment it made me feel rather cheap.
I found that I had again to begin from the beginning, for neither
Sateki nor Fatafehi seemed to remember anything. The King sat